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rock over which it moves. Masses of debris are dropped in long
ridges called moraines. On retreating, the ice sheet may leave clay
arranged in seasonal bandings to mark its yearly recession. The
glaciations covered large parts of both hemispheres. In North
America they are called (in token of their farthest southern ad-
vancement) the Nebraskan, the Kansan, the Illinoian, and the
Wisconsin. The names are listed in order of age, earliest first.
Drainage was profoundly influenced by these glaciations. Only
since the retreat of the last Pleistocene ice sheet have the present
arrangement and drainage system of the Great Lakes existed.
Lake Michigan and Lake Erie, and Lake Winnepeg as well, once
drained into the Mississippi.
Other changes occurred. The sequestering of so many billions
of tons of water to form the continental ice sheets lowered the sea
level. The temporary subsidence of the water extended coast
lines outward. Channels of erosion could now form in land that
had hitherto been under water; and outlying portions of ocean
floor that had previously been too far from the coast to receive the
heaviest deposits, now underwent extensive sedimentation. Sub-
sequent melting of continental ice sheets raised the level of the sea
by an amount conservatively estimated at several hundred feet.
The amount cannot be stated exactly; but measurements show that
even now, the release of the water stored in the Antarctic and
Greenland remnants of the Pleistocene ice sheets would raise sea
level nearly a hundred feet. The Pleistocene melting, and rise of
sea level, drowned the mouths of valleys to form estuaries, and left
far off-shore portions of the ocean floor which had previously been
built up by coastal sedimentation. An interesting inland example
of the drowning of valleys to form wide mouths can be seen along
the south shore of Lake Superior. The north shore is high and
rugged, but the south shore contains a number of harbors of the